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Sunken Stars. 


From Exisz Poiko’s ‘ Musikalische Mirchen, Phantasien und 
Skizaen ;’ translated by Fanny Martone RarMonp. 


‘* Now all is still aud devksome, 

Leaf, bloom, all blown away; 

The star in dust is scattered, 
Long silent the swan’s last lay.’ 
There was once a wonderfully beautiful birch, 
that stood on an enamelled carpet of turf, and 
looked out boldly into the world; at the foot of 
the noble tree bubbled a crystal clear fountain. 
Now there is scareely any more delightful sight, 
than a strong birch-tree, with its slender silvery 
trunk and bright green leaves, whose delicate 
cheeks zephyr kisses with somuch warmth! The 
birch-tree is truly the poetry of the woods! The 
tree, however, of which I am now talking, was 
more than ordinarily fine, and far and wide one 
might seek a prouder birch or a pleasanter foun- 
tain; the spring, and all the flowers and trees in 
the land knew that well; but the slender tree 
and the fountain knew it not themselves. On 
the head of the birch lay an eternal spring, that 
Enchant- 


—IHIEINE. 


murmured incessantly in its branches. 
ing creatures floated earthwards from it, dropped 
into the open hearts of the flowers, and thence 
wandered over all lands; the trees waved their 
heads in delight, and even the old pines and firs, 
on whose brows icy winter sat enthroned, forgot 
their snowy locks, and dreamed their youths’ 
summer come back again. It often seemed as 
though the wood, and all the life within it. must 
be celebrating some holy feast, so rich and solemn 
were the melodies that the birch-tree sang to the 
world. But the happiest listener of all was the 
fountain! Was not every tone, every harmonious 
sigh, yes, every breath of the beloved tree audible 
to her before all others? Did she not gladly 
mirror the form of the birch in her silvery flow- 
ing flood? And was she not a sweet echo of the 
tones that dropped like dew from the branches ? 
But the brooklet sang also; charming, clear was 
her dainty little song; the beautiful tree rocked 
merrily to its sonnet. But the most ravishing 
thing of all was the conversation between the 
birch and the fountain; then the shining tree 
drooped his head lower and lower; it seemed as 
though the spring must be his only confidant, 
and the golden light of his leaves fell like sparks 
in the erystal; the fountain gushed forth and 
wove harp-like chords in the birch-song, so that 
one scarcely knew whether the enchanted beings 
floated up or down, whether the brook or the 
birch-tree sounded. They were continually sur- 
rounded by birds, butterflies and insects, that 
came from near and far to listen. It then would 
not unfrequently happen, that a thick bumble 
bee, in accordance with his natural grumbling 
humor, would put on a reproving frown, and 
murmur: “It would sound far better, if the brook 
bubbled in E, instead of C minor; and a slower 
movement would do no harm”—and so on: ora 
peevish, envious wood-pecker, proud of his grub- 
bing profession, would determine that the birch 











sang far too often, that its voice was no longer so 
strong as it had been,” &e. 

However, the grateful chorus of joy from 
countless other listeners drowned all such ill-na- 
tured grumbling and croaking. So they lived, 
so they loved, so they sang day after day ; neither 
could live without the other, and the life of both 
was, although seemingly apart, but one harmonic 
whole. Even in their dreams they whispered to 
each other. And the spring told all the flowers 
about the wonderful tree ; and then one would 
think that the tree itself sang, so noble and true 
was the brook’s story. And the flowers looked 
admiringly into its clear depths, and bowed their 
heads, when it overflowed ; but the rose of love 
was the most busy flower of all; and at last she 
fell right into the heart of the fountain, that now 
swelled forth brighter than ever, shimmering with 
a rosy glow. 

The angels who wander in the garden of Par- 
adise saw the sport of the tree and the water, 
and were never tired of watching how the brook 
and the birch tree loved one another. “ Ah, if 
we but had them both in our heavenly garden 
here !” said they to one another, and smiled so 
wishfully down, that the flowery eyes of the 
earth must weep to see it. And the dear God 
heard the wishes of the angels of light, and said 
to the sun-month: “ Glowing one, kiss the clear 
brook away with thy softest kisses, so that it may 
flow yet clearer in our heavenly fields! Instead 
of earthly flowers, the golden haired angels shall 
” «And the noble tree ?” asked 
“Tt shall follow its beautiful sister 
“ These two are 


bend over it. 
the angels. 
soul,” said the dear God. 
eternally one.” 

And the sun-month kissed the clear, gushing 
fountain, so full of life, just when she was talk- 
ing of the singing tree toa circle of listening 
flowers. The brooklet was drained up by the 
burning touch of that fiery kiss; over her grave 
drooped the unwithering rose of love. 

And the beautiful tree ? 

When the mouth of his loving, sisterly com- 
panion became silent, when her clear eye closed, 
when her soul, that spotless mirror of the tree, 
had passed away; then his boughs drooped, seek- 
ing the ground ; the shining gold of the luxuriant 
leaves rained down in dew-pearls. Its fresh green 
paled away; slowly all joy left it, then beauty, 
then strength, and at last, life. The proud, sunny 
tree died also. 

I wish I had been only telling you a fable ; but 
the lovely couple, birch-tree and fountain, really 
lived on earth, and clothed in the human form. 
The spring-fresh, blessed tree, with whose sweet 
songs the poetry of the wood of song was silenc- 
ed, we named Frerix Menpetssoun; and the 
wonderful brooklet was a noble woman, whose 
brow was crowned with the shining diadem of 
Art; a loving wife, a tender mother, the glorious 
sister soul and most intimate friend of the early 
departed :—FAnNY HeNsEL.* 


*Wife of the artist Hensel. It is said that an extra- 








ordinary affection, and a sort of magnetic rapport, 
existed between Mendelssohn and his sister; they 
were always sick or well at the same time. At the 
time of her death, (which shortly preceded her own, ) 
he cried out that a nerve in his brain had snapped, 
and he was never again himself. Fanny Hensel pos- 
sessed no common creative musical powers; and 
some of the songs published under her brother’s 
name, were, it is said, composed by her. 
Nore By THE TRANSLATOR. 
a 


Translated for this Journal. 


Mozart's Magic Flute. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 380.) 

The second act begins with a march of priests? 
which Mozart has borrowed from his Jdomeneo, a 
buried treasure, out of which he allowed himself 
to take now and then a few gold pieces and put 
them in circulation. If these self-plagiarisms 
needed any other exense, we should say that the 
composer, in thus recurring to his own thoughts» 
never failed to enrich them as to substance and 
perfect them as to form. If one compares the 
two marches, he will find how far that in the 
Zauberflite excels its pattern, as well in essential 
design as in wealth of instrumentation, and 
through the majesty of its exalted priestly char- 
acter. The first version is a sketch, the other a 
finished painting by a master hand. 

The priests’ march is followed by an invocation, 
just as in Jdomeneo; only this time instead of 
finding a new borrowing, we must notice a very 
remarkable contrast. While the appeal to Nep- 
tune reminded us of the images of heathen wor- 
ship; while that was ornate in the orchestral 
working and flowery in its style; here, on the 
other hand, the prayer to Osis and Isiris, in its 
sublime simplicity, approaches the Christian cho- 
rale, while at the same time the broad periods 
and the melodic flow, which one likes in an opera 
aria, are preserved. It is the harmony, particu- 
larly in the chorus in the middle and at the end 
of this divine song, that lends it its strongly pro- 
nounced taste of church music. The accompani- 
ment is attached to the melodic design only in 
broad and full chords, and with the largest kind 
of effect. You hear no violins, no flutes ; but vi- 
olas, a violoncello, bassoons and trombones, in se- 
rious and mighty harmony, through which the 
voice of the high priest, like a great cloud of in- 
cense, ascends alone to heaven. It resounds 
(that is, it always ought to resound) like those 
mighty voices, which rival the power of the Or- 
gan, shaking the vaults of old cathedrals, and so 
finding a deep echo in the souls of the believers. 
The musical réle of Sarastro maintains itself un- 
changeably at this height. 

We pass over the Duet, No. 12 (two priests), 
and the Quintet, No. 13 (the three ladies, Tami- 
no and Papageno), which are composed to words 
which are hardly composable, to say one word 
about No. 14. This is the arietta of the Moor, 
who wants to give a kiss to the sleeping Pamina ; 
an arietta which belonged unquestionably purely 
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domain ot Schikaneder. Its melody IS M- 


ant and common, vet the musician under- 


nstrumentation, to 


.with the ai 








make it rather « |. The violins, which move 
nti octave ve with the voice, the passages 
of the first fl which seem to announce some 

rt of a show. as the exhibition of a tame bear, for 


exampte, the multitude of phrases in semiquavers 
sated by the orchestra unisono, the whole ac- 
to 


CNG 
companiment, so wholly unusual in form, give 


the piece a character of rollicking and block- 
head merriment, perfectly in harmony with the 
brutal purposes and black face of Monostatos. 


iis pol it onward the great beauties of 


“cond act crowd one upon another and fill it 
out to the very end, with the exception of a few 
licht interruptions occasioned partly by the check- 


] 


ered, heterogeneous medley of the scenes which 


interminegle the sublime and common in the drama, 
and partly by the fundamental condition in the con- 
to which the musician had entered with the 


tract int 
The (Queen of Mo- 





composer ight, whose part 
zart had adapted to the extraordinary vocal means 
of his sister-in-law, Hofer, had already announced 
rate bravura aria. 


le Rache (The ven- 


itself in the first act by a des] 
But the second aria: Der IT 

hich we now come, is quite 
It allows the singer no middle 


a different thing. 


way, if she would sing this frightful piece as it is 


writt Either she mounts to the stars, if her 
high F is pure enough to take her there; or, if 
she cannot reach it, there is nothing left for her 
l hide the shame and mortification of her 


failure through the trap-door, which the poct, in 
anticipation of the sad cat istrophe, has opened 
for her. Transposition affords an easy and cus 
tomary means for avoiding this danger, and pre- 


o the work the only piece of strong and 


s rving 
lasting pession found init. There is nothing finer 
than the declamatory portion of this aria and the 
sentence of recitative which terminates it. 


us, thouch, it has the great dis idvantage of being 


too much overladen with staccato passages, to 


which at this day we we are not partial, and for 


good reasons; but this may be easily remedied 


by changing the pointed quavers into tied semi- 
quavers on the same melodic figure, and gaining 
| f { 

the 


eapital roulades by the means. 
| ; 


this enraged cry of ven 





Immed 
let 
moraust as he was, 
idote against the 
Queen of Night 


text full 


Schikaneder, great 
} > oh? 
blood-thirsty 

has just 


love, a 


wives us an an 
: . } 1 

words, which the thun- 
bit of 


} of human 


dered out; a 


preaching, in which revenge is Condemned and 
} 


men are exhorted to love one another like broth- 


ers. The voice, which had invoked Isis and Osi- 
ris, now also calls to mind their heavenly 


as a 7 , pe 
» he Tlallen kennt man ¢ 


° } 
trines: ind 


Rach 


is unknown). Larehetto, E 


NICH 


(Within these sacred halls vengeance 
] Sarastr 


major. 


SUPIV¢ 


as the Queen of Night does for r¢ venge 5 


‘sp issionately for the welfare of humanity, 
and so 


4 } 


he makes the hearer fecl what the poet has put 


into his mouth as a mere moral commonplace. 
Hence the deep charm and_ the indestructible 
power of this air, which breathes the most loving 
tenderness, the most impressive unction, and 
which, when worthily delivered, is far more cer- 
tain to draw tears, than many a piece in which 
the artistic means of pathos are pushed to the ex- 
limit. Bu 


only very simple means ; 


tremest t Mozart has employed her 
a song of twenty-five 


measures, which adheres strictly to its kev, with- 
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out any sort of modulation ; abstemiously chosen 


orchestral figures; for ornamept an imitative 


movement, motu contrario, and the repetition of 


a vocal period by the flute, while the voice d 
scends into the low tones, which hay before 
served asa bass to this very period: such are the 


| 
elements of a composition, whos 


declared 
not already stood the test ? 


For nearly half a century all the singers en- 


ower ] have 
] 


indestructible. In what proofs has it 


dowed with a deep voice have chewed upon this air 
n orchestra, a 
Nor 


again, wherever there has been 
piano or a guitar, and even without these. 


‘ } 


must it be forgotten, that nearly all have carica 


. M ayt] , ay 4 ad ] } 
tured it, partly from want of school, 


and partly 
because bass voices, when they have the compass 
to sing Sarastro and other parts of this kind, very 
frequently want power or beauty in the low fifth 
from D to A; 
orchestra must make good the tones wanting in 


and thus it often happens, that the 


the voice. 
No. 1 


| which no doubt 


Wh nm ’ : 2B 
Terzet. The flute and magic bells, 
? 


had been confiscated as suspicious 
to 
ho also bid them 


he weary travel- 


goods at Sarastro’s custom house, are restored 


their possessors by the G 





to partake of a collation. 
a decidedly fine 
In the 
ds and butlers, the Ge- 


lers this situation is of course 


one; but far less so for the 


composer. 

prosaic capacity of stewan 
I ; 

character which dis- 

tinguished them upon their first appearance. In 

better, 


niican no longer show the 


some thing 
He 


had wines and he let 


this Trio, Mozart, for want of 
remem- 


these 


had recourse to musical painting. 
bered that the Genii 
wings be heard in the orchestra, in little reitera- 
ted strokes, which play so livelily and briskly, that 
the nd 


ma ‘ : ; 
Chis form of accompani- 


you seem to hea buzz a hum of insects 
on their restless flight. 
ment keeps on during the pauses of the voices to 


race, 


the end, and is of enchanting g 

Pamina has been so badly treated in the first 
act (by the composer of the words), that Mozart 
must have seized with eagerness an opportunity 
to the 
person. The text of No. 18 was very favorable 


avenge wrong done to this interesting 


to his purpose. It is one of the happiest ideas in 
the libretto, where wl 
dentally. 


at is ‘ ood oceurs only aeci- 


solves to put an end to an 


Pamina ré 





existence, which love has but just ealled into life ; 
of refuge left for her 
1} 


in her view there is no plac 
Dramatically viewed, 


the 
} 


doubt it is very absurd in this young maiden to 


CXCE pl no 


orave. 


wax so desperate for nothing: but who of us has 


10t at some time, in the sincerity of terrible con- 


himself: “ Yes, all is over, all is 
What 
And for what reason have 
to 


the failure of an ¢ xpected 


viction, said to 


lost, forever lost, and ah! 


life is so lone! 
shall I do with it ?” 
we addressed this mournful monologue our- 
selves? Because of 
meeting perhaps, or any trivial disappointment. 
In just this case does this young maiden find her- 
self, and tor this reason naturally her aria moves 
lank holy elegiac chords. 
Ja, tch siihl’s, es ist verschwunden (Yes, I feel that 
Andante, G 


This air or Cavatina has an expression drawn by 


in the most plaintive, me 


—§, 


it has vanished !): minor, ¢ 


the musician outfot the inmost depths of his soul ; 


and for this reason it will always penetrate to the 


soul of the listener, so long as loving and waiting 
shall be the lot of humanity. By its ending in 
the vocal part and by the simplicity of its accom- 
paniment, the piece approaches somewhat the 


character of aromanza. The instrumental melo- 


¢ 


were like a fleeting echo of the voice. 


not this deceive us; 


downrieht disson: 
tenderest 


where the chord of the 


poser has 


the sone dissolves in tears! 


and violins ! 


dy is heard in it only from time to time, and as it 


But let 


this seeming simplicity 


Mark how 





] nic 


arn 






accords in the fi 


so exquisitely with the chord of the superfluous 
In another place the dry harmony of the 
minor ninth shows itself on two different tones, 


with all their intervals and with a wonderful ef- 


There is one pla ‘e pa 
] 


dlusion, with which we can compare nothing in 
its kind. 
the voice 


part, measure 


instead of a fourth. 


lead it back in this way tothe tonic, upon which 
And what a stroke 
| of genius is shown in the vé/ornel at the end, 
that chromatic bass, which flows away so grace- 
fully amid the sobbing syncopations of the flute 


pression in a piece of this description could not 


be carried farther. 


(To be Continued.) 


To the Muse. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Whither? albeit I follow fast, 

Jn ail life’s circuit I but find 

Not where thou art, but where thou wast, 
Fleet Beckoner, more shy than wind! 
lhaunt the pine-dark solitudes, 

With soft, brown silence carpeted, 

And think to snare thee in the woods: 
Peace I o’ertake, but thou art fled! 

T find the rock where thou did-t rest, 

The moss thy skimming foot hath prest ; 
All Nature with thy parting thrills, 

Like branches after birds 


Thy passage hill and hollow fills 


new-flown: 


With hints of virtue not their own; 

In dimples still the water slips 

Where thou hast dipped thy finger-tlps ; 
Just, just beyond, forever burn 

Gleams of a grace without return; 
Upon thy shade T plant my foot, 

And through my frame 
All of thee but thyself I 
T seem to fold thy 


And vague air to my bosom ¢ 


strange raptures shoot; 





gr 





lurin 





lasp, 


hou lithe, perpetual Escape! 


One mask and then another dreps, 
And thou art see het 
Sometimes with flooded ear I list 
And hear thee, 


Through mighty continental stops 


ret as before 


wondrous organist, 


A thunder of strange music pour ;— 
Through pipes of earth and air and stone 


Thy inspiration deep is blown; 





Through mountains 


Lakes, railroads, pr 


ts, open downs, 





8, States, and towns, 
Thy gathering fugue goes rolli 
From Malne to 


The factory wheels a rhythuius ham; 


ng on, 
utmost Oregon; 

From brawling parties concords « 
All this T hear 


enthanted, T 


ome > 
or seem to hear; 

But when 
To fix in notes the various thems 


Life seems a whifl of kitchen-steam, 





llistory a Swiss street-singer’s thrum, 
And I, that would have fashioned words 
To mate that music’s rich accords, 

By rash approaches startle thee, 

Thou mutablest Perversity ! 

The world drones on its old tran-tum, 
But thou hast slipped from it and me, 
And all thine organ-pipes left dumb 


Not wearied yet, I still must seek, 
And hope for luck next @ay, next week, 
“at man ride, 





I go to see the g 
Ship-like, the swelling human tide 
That floods to bear him into port, 


the most 
hemselves with the 
and sixth measures, 


ajor seventh alternates 


=. x > a harmon? 
rticularly, a harmonic 


Itisa perfect cadence, which occurs in 
3, but which the com- 
avoided, by making the ground-bass as- 
| cend a fifth 

be a Mozart thus to interrupt the modulation and 


Must one not 


Beauty of style and depth of ex- 
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Sha Y t} ? Schubert is wonde 1: the colleet 
las a! Shall t iy | \ known as the “ Winterreise wd the “ Sehwanen. 
e fle | And such « t ‘ ” . } . 
| Bs resang,”” are but single numbers the mass of 
ment | That the shalt h { l 1 tlow ’ 1 : ms el tae 9 P 
ee ee | winin: taailiant atnoe ie eee : nearly one hundred and fifiy similar productions. In 
J Ley see And find the Listener's , song, Franz Sehubert’s success has been of the high- 
Their swart ideal soaring free ; Trans the Sin 8 est skill est and best character. But in the more humble 
sip aoe vchetibi ink at ~~ walks of pepular life we find a mass of people’s songs, 
Which, like the springing of a mine. : y - wey . ° ‘ 
Sends up to heaven the street-long shout | (Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music from the Deutsche | which, for the most part, are the echo of the German 
Sends up to heaven the street-long s ; Lae 
Full well T know that thou wast her | eljahrs-Sehn ) soul. Fink has given us alarge compilation. At 
That was thy breath that thrilled mine ear; On Music and its Position in Popular Life, | labor, in their wanderings, in a distant land, in the 
But vainly, in the stress and whirl, | (Continued from page 387.) joyous circle, the people’s song affords to untold hu- 
ive for thee, the moment’s pear! | . . 
T dive for thee, the moment's pear! lition to his loftv spiritnal music. J. &. Bach | ™2” beings the consciousness that they belong to 
Threugh every shape thou well canst run, | has, with singular dignity and variety of stvle appli | and form a part of the great whole of the peo} 
Proteus, “twixt rise and set oi sun, | . gi sda . ui ee | r ever ati ‘re is alwavs ¢ ‘ 
Weil pl i with } Mat | ed the French dance to his English and French | Among every nation there is always at work an 
eil pleased with logger-camps in Maine ee Ee ee ‘ge Yor bien: Reside. Atti wacawsd feel nieesientinn a 
As where Milan’s pale Duomo lies | Suites, and aday ted it in his Sonatas; to the violin | effort to piace before the mind,fin engaging modes of 
A stranded glacier on the plain } alone, as well as to the violin with piano accompani- | representation, the deeds of the past. In word-lan- 
d ad glacier or > plain, i > 6 ( i tn 1OuT l a « = 
x . } ‘ 2 . race rt So « ava ta ae y . steete 
Its peaks and pinnacles of ice | ment. Asrivals of the Bach master pieces, we may | guage Art is always te nding from I pos to perfec ted 
Melted in many a quaint device. | name the Hungarian and Wallachian Dances and | tragedy and comedy, and a similar transition is dis- 
And sees, across > city’s din, . ; ' ae | onaaic, 3 i + satanic uals Chantada ae . 
ia 1 ie a ee 8 | popular Songs, whieh are remarkable for similar | Coverable im Music, when we trace re presentation in 
Afar its silen pine kin; iS j i i 
‘ ie Poe and ¢ ihe. Ss ind rhythm. as well as | its progress from church music and oratorio to the 
1 track thee over carpets deep { vigor, and a wealth m L rhythm, as we is 
To Wealth and Beauty's inmost keep; | for tact and movemer came into vogue dur- | Present opera ; but its improvement in this species 
Across the sand of 1m floors, | ine the last few years by the frequent publie repres | of description lies more in its vividness and its pas- 
"Mid the stale reek of boosing boors; | entations of the “ Locz Capelle.” under Kalozdv: sion, and its use of palpable forms which may be 
"here drowse the havfield’s fi — } : ' . iad, : ’ , : 
Where drowse the hayfield’s fragrant heats, | an evidence of the universality of the genuine musi- | termed external. If the opera, as a well known 
Or the flail-heart of Autumn beats: ibs was 4 eV sere as | } P i } — hs . 
; ; yee | cal nature and of its spontaneity amone all peoples. | Modern poet has advanced, were a mere combination 
1 dog thee through the market's throngs, g CAL NAT sia : ? ee ee ne 7 ee a, . 
Te where the sea with myriad tongues | Hiow much jov and sorrow, passion and eatastro- } of sense and nonsense, or if the relation of the text 
Laps the green fringes of the pier, } phe, how many recollections in the every day life of | to the music were merely accidental, and possessed 
. . j a. : . = | ‘ P 
Andi the tall ships that eastward steer 1 thoneanle arc associated witlb ihe dance and co hand | 20 umler necesty, then the opera, certainly, would 
Curtsy their farewells to the town, cS ; . ig - ~% wove lenlarahle n Ine 
cape si : / in hand with we all well know, and its cheerful | PFOve # Ceptora le product. 
O’er the « ved distance lessening down; | ’ | a 7 
¥ falions atinckiane tee thc sales: | echo ever cast back upon u ‘om the young | But it is not so. he opera has furnished us, by a 
Touch thy robe’s hem, but 1e’er o’ertake. hearts of eve nation But we loath to leave | full realization of actiens, the most complete, the 
Find where, s EN Sees nares es } the people, and feel dispo penetrate still further utmost attainable results to be found in all dramatic 
Warm from thy limbs, their last disguise | in among them and trace that fertile provinee of | representation. It is natural to suppose that the 
But thou ancther rnask hast donned, | * « uy | 1. aa _ se — + ates 1 
And lurest POA BE Hs } music. the s f } | lane of words and that of tone, when judiciously 
And invest still, just. just, beyone j . ‘ . . 
} Popular song is such an evident ebullition of the | associated, should add to each other’s eflect, for we 
But here ¢ j ; ‘ £ } ° . ° Ps 
s | popular heart, it gives such forcible utterance to the | have evidences of it in many a simple song. Musie 
wing | most expressive language of every individual people, | possesses this great advantage that, hy means of its 
While tho that it excels all word-langu in distinctness, ar- | aecords, its harmonies, and even with a single one, it 
{ » . “¢ . 
All summe% ti t ind char | ean fill some leading word-thought with manifold in- 
Whirls humn the But po Var sone’ is as 2 ry | cidental conc ptions ora series of congenial emotions, 
Cr. hiekor ecijal zeal } ’ . —_— . F “a 
os ' | teristic Janeane f The st | for whose expression many words would be requisite. 
s himney in a roat ‘ a ar ie 
a A AG aeetls philosophy will s discov ( | We are net now referring to tone painting, which 
! ‘ R hearth, ; | ' ey ‘ . ° 
It modulates the household mirth the R 1, Polish, Swed Iris | aim chiefly at an imitation of external and audible 
With that sweet, serious undertone | Spanish, Wallachian people’s sor | action or situation in the text, as for example the 
Of Duty, n we ore im of the Italian s re pl | clackine ef the mill, the tread of horses, the voices 
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and most perfect work in this department, the great 
opera age has yet seen. With due reverence to our 
Schiller be it said, that what Rossini has expressed 
in the scene of the apple, was not attainable by the 
poet’s words ;—it furnishes a model of force and ver- 
satility in the expression of the language of tone. 
While Tell, in all his noble dignity, faces the tyrant, 
and gives vent to the struggling emotions of a father’s 
heart, two violins playing the same notes accompany 
his dejected song, while his breast is torn by con- 
tending thoughts :—the whole gives a magical re- 
vealment of the inner scenes of a father’s heart, and 
while the spectator listens with astonishment, the 
running notes of the C major scale announce the 
final flight of the arrow. 

The impressions left by the scene on the Riitli are 
also of the most striking nature: here the gay Ital- 
jan, at other times, almost arrogant in his music, dis- 
covers the heroism of passion in an insulted people. 
The more recent Italian tone-poets have given us 
rather diluted performances, yet the searching ten- 
derness of Bellini, and the lively power of represen- 
tation found in Donizetti, together with the musical 
richness of both, are not to be too lightly valued. 
Bellini’s melodies, beautifai in their simplicity and 
approaching a degree of grandeur in that simplicity, 
are supposed to derive their origin from the Calabrian 
people’s songs, which bear the impress of their old 
Grecian parentage. But if we wish to keep in view 
the great significance of the opera, as a portion of 
the life of the people, we dare not omit the French. 
The first glittering characters that present themselves 
in this direction are Mehul, Boieldien and Cherubini. 
Mehul is familiar to us by his “ Jacob and his sons,”’ 
an opera which furnishes the strongest musical re- 
quirements, ignores the worldly passion of female 
love, but out of the simple scriptural narrative culls 
the most touching beauty, the deepest passion and 
the purest sublimity. 

Boieldieu is one of those incomprehensible beings 
who furnish the most beantiful and attractive mat- 
ter of thought under the gayest and most unassum- 
ing forms. THis “ John of Paris” and his “ White 
Lady” are an illnstration of this. 

He has a fine perception of the true spirit of knight- 
errantry, which contains more depth than it discloses, 
clothing its fervor in a lively and joyous exterior, 





” 


and thus investing itself with an indescribable fascin- 
ation. In the “ White Lady” he has drawn from 
the heart of popular life a subject which he has at 
once ably represented and animated—a public auction. 

This is a convinelng proof that more depends on 
treatment than on matter. Cherubini’s “ Water 
Carrier” shows, in an equal degree, how music can 
select an interesting transaction and invest it with a 
it with 
The power of 


certain ornamentation, which will crown 
beauty, and leave it unforgotten. 
mnsical execution, by means of which Stradella dis- 
armed his murderer, has been most vividly shown by 
Flotow, in the prayer of his opera of the same 
Chopin, on his death-bed, called for this song 


In putting an end 


name. 
and died during its performance. 
to further details, we cannot omit the “ Fidelio,” of 
Beethoven, and we name this opera by way of trans- 
ition to another form. 

“Fidelio” is the lofty and beautiful work of a 
spiritual colossus that seizes upon our innermost be- 





ing while it inspires and delight us ; but Beethoven’s 
bold and mighty spirit could not allow itself to be 
Although 


fettered by the contracted form of opera. 
Music can effect great things in combination with 
words, yet she can dispense with them, and indeed 
casts aside the restraint whenever she feels disposed 


to soar into the regions of unlimited freedom. Hence 


some of the choicest music is the ‘music without 
words ;"—this leads us to the Symphony and to 
Beethoven. 

Our space being limited, we can here only confine 


our quotations to the most finished examples of this 
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order of music, and probably of all that passes under | 
the name of Music, the Symphonies of Beethoven. | 
These, as every sensitive hearer must acknowledge, 
are truly worlds of tone. We wonld rather remain | 
silent respecting them, than say the little we have to | 
say. Sprnng from a spirit who united in himself all | 
the greatness and beauty that could be found in his 
race, these productions are working their way apace 
among mankind, and spreading the consciousness of | 
the nobility of nature that it always possesses. 

In the periodical representation and repetition of | 
the Beethoven Symphonies, Leipzig has distinguished 
itself above all other portions of Germany. In these 
works, Beethoven has displayed such a perfect com- 
mand of this entire ground of music, transcending 
all the known rules of musical representation, that 
there is much truth in the remark that he used the 
orchestra as his instrument. 

In these Symphonies, we are supposed to recog- 
nize all that is passing in the spiritual world ; the land 
of our visible existence, of society, of the world be- 





yond us, 

This master genius raises his wand and plays | 
with our fancies at the impulse of his will ;—-he trifles 
with the greatest extremes; with majesty, with pue- 
rility ; with towering passion, with soothing repose ; | 
with riotous humor, with the greatest tenderness ; 
with capricious il!-temper and fretfulness, with hea- 
venly peace. We would not have the reader ascribe 
these views to an overwrought enthusiasm; for we 
maintain that all noble, beautiful and genuine music 
is so constituted, that touching emotion, gratification, 
comfort, beseeching, warning, reflection, &c., and 
even the conceptions of a more perfect sphere and 
of a more perfect harmony may come under its 
powers of portrayal. With all due reverence, we 
must here bear testimony to the merits of our other 
two great masters in the department of Symphony, 
Haydn and Mozart. 

While they present themselves before us, the glori- 
ous among human spirits, the meed of praise is due 
to father Haydn who leads the dance in such a pleas- 
ing and edifying style; who has sown the seed for 
the subsequent greatness of the other two illustrious 
masters ; and who can scarcely be said to be their 
inferior in all that relates to invention and originality. 

Of all the forms of musical exprossion, the Sym- 
phony is the most diversified, comprehensive and un- 
restrained. Ona smaller scale and more restructed 
as to musical means, the so-called Chamber music 
assumes many of the forms of the Symphony ; but 
chamber music is naturally much older than the 
Symphony, for this is the summit of all instrumental 
music, having risen up to its present elevation out of 


its more inferior grades until it attained the Beet- 
hoven height. And it is here that 
more emphatically a theme for head and heat. 
Shining from that summit we behold that noble con- 
stellation, who form an embodiment of the univer- 
sality of the German mind, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 


music hecomes 





hoven. The performances of these musical heroes 


exceed the scope of ordinary comprehension. 

Let us confine ourselves to a cursory view of Son- 
atas for piano, for piano and violin; of Trios for 
piano, violin and violoncello, of which the few that 
are known are in themselves a mine ; in addition to 
them we have all the great productions in this de- 
Let us bear in 


partment of Mozart and Becthoven. 
mind the delightful piano quartets of Mozart, and 
the Beethoven sextets for wind and stringed instru- 


ments, and arranged by himself for other instru- 
ments ; and lastly the beantiful trios of Mozart and 
Beethoven, and especially those left us by the latter, 
which are some of the finest musical forms that were 
ever created. 

Most conspicuous among these compositions are 
the quartets [for two violins, viola and violoncello, 
sometimes changed into a quintet by the addition of 





another viola or violoncello. For these arrangements 











too are we indebted to the great German Triad, 
Here we are again forced to divide our admiration 
between the versatility, the originality, the perpetual 
bloom and unrivalled art-forms of father Haydn, 
who himself has produced eighty works of this de- 
scription; the quartets of Mozart bearing the im- 


press of his own transcendent beanty, and, lastly, 
| the Beethoven quartets, in the first six of which we 


find Mozart’s beauty blended with Beethoven’s depth ; 
while in those of a later date we can trace the spirit 
of his symphonies, more profound, more striking, 
more creative, while at the same time, they display 
an air of wildness, and are anon so strange as to 
draw admiration only from adepts. Yet these are 
worlds of tone, of incomparable wealth, and it only 
shows a want of appreciation to denounce those 
works as the progeny of a confused mind, who was 
unfortunately deprived of his outer sense of hearing, 
although it is undeniable that they often seem to go 
beyond the boundaries of music, and struggling, as 
it were, under earthly restraints, would gladly eman- 
cipate themselves from musical law. Over many of 
his 
under them daus Deo, and he did right. 

In chamber music a few more worthy productions 
should here be enumerated, such as Onslow’s Quar- 
tets and Quintets, particularly those of an_ early per- 


-artitures Haydn wrote, in nomine Domini, and 


fe gee : ; 
iod ; the three Quartets of Ferdinand Ries, dedicated 


to Prince Radziwill: those of Andreas Romberg, 
Mendelssohn, Franz Schubert, Cherubini, Robert 
Schaumann, Reissiger, Spohr, above all the early per- 
formances of this master. Among the later eftorts 
which Art has left us for the violin, are found the 
piano trios of Hummel, the happy imitator of the 
Mozart style, the piano trios of Franz Schubert, the 
sonatas for piano and violin of Hauptmann, his dros 
for two violins, of remarkable meaning and eilect; 
similar pieces by Viotti and Spohr, especially the 
earlier ones of the latter ; since the later emanations 
of this composer are intended to test the capacity of 
the instruments. The Symphony may address itself 
to a whole people; we may even imagine that, in 
communion with Beethoven, we are listening to 
whole nations solemnizing their contests and their 
triumphs, that we are hearing all the nations of the 
earth in mighty chorus singing the great hymn of 


humanity; bat in chamber music, the individual 


speaks to the individual ; it is a genial and intellec” 
tual pastime, but which, under the form of musical 
thonght and representation, of a discursive nature, 
seems to produce as good results as the conversations 
of congenial beings, and we may now assert that 
these musical entertainments operate with better re- 
sults where the disclosures of a musical language 
are left to their undivided sway. 
(Conelusion next week.) 


(From the London Masical World, Feb. 4.) 


Beethoven's Songs. 


The sonatas and other instrumental works of Beet- 
hoven have long been procurable, in various editions 
more or less complete, by the English amateur and 
professor of music; but his songs—which, whatever 
some critics may assert, comprise just as many bean- 
ties in their way—have been very sparsely circulated, 
and comparatively little known. They have never 
been collected and published, with or withont Eng- 
lish text, under one head, so as to be used or referred 
to without inconvenience. The recent appearance, 
therefore, of a volume which, to jndge from its-title- 
page, was evidently prepared with so desirable an 
object in contemplation, must have elicited unanimous 
satisfaction. Such a volume must set matters right, 
and place Beethoven’s vocal music—among lovers of 
art in this country, where his name is unanimously 
revered—on the same familiar footing as his instru- 
mental compositions. We believe that this convic- 
tion tended to bring the new work into considerable 
vogue; and it has hitherto passed muster without a 
question as to the integrity of purpose, and high res- 
pect for Beethoven, that should have swayed its pro- 
jectors in the course of its progress through the 


press. 
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“ The Songs of Beethoven,” with the original text— 
edited and adapted to English words by William Hills 
—is the publication to which we allude. We have 
but one charge to prefer against it ; but that one is of 
a tolerably serious complexion. The Songs of Beet- 
hoven is a palpable misnomer—doubtless unintended, 
but not the less calculated to deceive. There are not 
above half the songs. We allude, of course, to the 
isolated songs—derived neither from opera nor can- 
tata, from oratorio nor from any sacred or secular 
compositions on an extended scale, but merely songs 
per se, composed and published without reference to 
any context. Had Mr. Hills entitled his work—<A 
Selection from Beethoven's Songs, or The Songs of 
Beethoven—Vol. I.—leaving it to be understood that 
another volume might follow in due course, there 
would have been no objection to make ; but as the 
matter stands, we must strongly protest against such 
a title as he has invented being affixed to a compila- 
tion manifestly incomplete. It is_as well, however, 
to substantiate our accusation against Mr. Hills by a 
few facts and data. 

The interesting Catalogue (“ Critical, Analogical, 
and Anecdotal ”) of Beethoven’s compositions, drawn 
up by Herr W. von Lenz (in his enthusiastic trea- 
tise, entitled Beethoven et ses Trois Styles), and divid 
ed into four sections—the first under the category of 
numbered works (Opera), the second under that of 
numbers only, the third and fourth under that of let- 
ters—enumerates all the chamber songs of the great 
musician. Let us take them as we find them 
there :— 

** Sechs geistliche Lieder, von Gellert,” Op. 32. 

Of these songs (dedicated to the Countess Browne, 
the wife of one of Beethoven’s staunch adherents, to 
whom the set of trios for violin, viola and violoncello, 
and the piano-forte sonata in B flat, Op. 22, are in- 
seribed) the volume of Mr. Hills (although bearing 
the comprehensive title of Zhe Songs of Beethoven) 
does not contain a single example. One of them— 
the Busslied (in A minor)—is remarkable as having 
been arranged by Prince Nicholas Galitzin (to whom 
the so-called “ Posthumous ” quartets in EF flat, B 
flat, and A minor, are inscribed) as a_fimereal quintet, 
dedicated to the ‘‘manes” of the illustrious com- 
poser. 

The next reference in Herr Lenz’s catalogue is 
to the famous “ Adelaida,’”? Op. 46, which, we need 
searcely add, has for substantial reasons not been 
overlooked by Mr. Ifills—although he has errone- 
ously marked it “ Op. 55.” 

The grand seena, for soprano-voice and orchestra— 
“Ah, perfilo” (Op. 48)—although arranged by 
Beethoven himself with piano-forte accompaniment,* 
is omitted from 7h: Songs of Beethoven. 

The veritable Op. 52—which comprises, in Sim- 
rock’s catalogue.t cight songs— 

“8 Lieder, mit Be 
Mereau, Goethe, Bi 
and to which the catalogue of Peterst adds four 
others—is more fortunate. In his collection of 31 
songs, Mr. Hills has included eight of these, viz:— 

No. 2—* Feuerfarb ” (Sophie Merean.) 

*  38—* Das Liedchen von der Ruhe ” 

“  4—* Maigesang * (Goethe) 

‘© §—* Molly's Abschied *’ (Biirger.) 

«  6—" Ohne Liebe ” (Lessing. ) 

“ G—* Marmotte * (Savoyard Song.)— 

“*  7— La Partenza ” (Metastasio.) 

* 8—*"* Ich liebe dich.” 
thus abandoning no less than four out of the series, 
which, with the six Geistliche Lieder and “ Ah, per- 
fido,” already brings his sins of omission to the 
number of eleven. 

From the renowned Op. 75, dedicated to the Prin- 
cess Kinski ;§"— 

‘* Sechs Lieder mit Begleitung des piano 
—Mr. Hills has appropriated the four which have 
attained the greatest measure of popularity, viz :— 





eitung des piano, von Claudius, Sophie 
ger, and Lessing—" 






(Biirger.) 


von Goethe *— 


No. 1.—‘* Kennst du das Land” (Mignon’s song in Wilhelm 
Meister.) 

No, 2.—** Neue Liebe, neues Leben.’ 

No. 3.—“ Es war cinmal cin Kénig’ (The Song of the Flea,” 
in Faust.) 

No. 4.—** Gretel’s Warning” ( Faust.) 

throwing aside two, however—“ An den fernen Ge- 

liebten’”’ (which must not be confounded with the 

more celebrated Liederkreis), and “ Der Zufriedne,” 

of almost equal merit. Thirteen songs omitted from 

“THe songs, &c.!"” But we have not yet nearly 

achieved our task. 


*The orchestral arrangement, in the catalogues of Whistling 
Artaria and Breitkopf, is numbered Op. 65; but Herr Lenz 
thinks himself justified in preferring and adopting the opus 
which, in the catalogue of Peters, is affixed to the pianoforte 
adaptation. 

+Bonn. 

tLeipsic. 

§To whose husband the Mass in C (Op. 86) is inscribed. 

Composed for Beethoven’s favorite Madame Lrentano (*‘ Bet- 
tina von Arnim ”’) te whom he addressed it. with a letter con- 
taining the following glowing sentence :—‘‘ Seit ich Abschied 
von Dir genommen, liebes, liebstes Herz.”’ 


- 





From Op. 82, consisting of four songs and a duet, 
to Italian words :— 

‘* Vier Arietten und ein Duett, mit piano ” (the German text 
adapted by Schreiber )}— 
the English editor has selected two, viz. :— 

No. 1.—‘‘ Dimmi ben mio che m’‘ami,” 
“ 2.—*T intendo si mio cor "— 

dispensing with two which we cannot but regard as 
at least their equals—“ Che fa il mio bene ” (a genial 
ata buffa), and another “ Che fa il mio bene” (ari- 
etta assai_seriosa), setting forth the anxiety of an im- 
patient lover—to say nothing of the charming duet, 
“Odi l’aura che dolce sospira ” (sixteen omissions 
from “Tue,” &e.!) 

From Op. 83 (dedicated to the Princess Kinski) : 

“Drei Lieder von Goethe, mit Begleitung des Piano. 
Mr. Hills has taken all, but only placing the first 
(composed for “ Bettina’’) “ Wonne der Wehmuth, 
Trocknet nicht, Thriinen ”’ under the accredited opus, 
attaching to the third, “‘ Mit einem gemahlten Bande ” 
the name of Reissig (instead of Goethe) as poet, 
confounding it, probably, with some other song ; and 
giving to the second, the weil known Sehnsucht, 
“ Was zieht mir das Herz so?’’ no opus at all. 

Omission, No. 17, is “ An die Hoffnung,” song to 
poetry by Tiedge (dedicated to Princess Kinski), 
Op. 94. “ An die ferne Geliebte”’ (Leiderkreis, or 
cycle of songs), to texts of Jeitteles, dedicated to 
Prince Lobkowitz*, one of the most constant and lib- 
eral of Beethoven’s patrons (Op. 98); and “ Der 
mann von Wort,” words by Kleinschmidt (Op. 99) ; 
are appropriated by Mr. Hills, who, it may be added, 
has done wisely not to ignore them, especially the 
incomparably beautiful Liederkreis, justly styled, by 
Robert Schumann, the most intensely passionate of 
all love songs. The eighteenth omission of Mr. 
Hills is Op. 100: 

‘“*Merkenstein nichst Baden, Gedicht von Ruprecht, fiir 
eine oder zwei Singstimmen, mit piano.” 


“Der Kuss,” (words by Weisse,) 

“Teh war bei Chloen ganz alleint—ariette fiir ein Sopran 
stimme mit prano— 
which, although marked Op. 128, is evidently an 
early work ; “Der Wachtelschlag ” (“Song of the 
Quail”), toa poem by Tiedge (placed by Lenz in 
his second section, as No. 24, but in the catalogue of 
Whistling, as Op. 24, together with the noble sonata 
in F major for piano-forte and violin) ; and a second 
“ An die Hoffnung,” poetry also by Tiedge, marked 
No. 32 by Lenz (Op. 52, by Peters); are all com- 
prised by Mr. Hills in his collection ; as also No. 38, 
“Die Sehnsucht,” consisting of four short melodies 
(Goethe) with piano-forte accompaniment. The 
Bliimchen der Einsamkeit (Flowrets of Solitude ”’), 
six songs to Reissig’s words (third section, letter A, 
Lenz’s Catalogue) : 

No. 1.—“ Die stille Nacht ” ( Sehnsucht.) 
“ 2.—* Ich zieh’ ins Feld’ ( Kriegers Abschied.) 
“* 3.— Der Friihling entbliitet’” Der Jungling in der 
Fremde) 
‘“ 4.—“|Einst'wohnten siisse Ruhf’ (An den fernen Gelichten, 
No. 3.) 

“ F—* Zwar schuf das Gliick ” (Der Zufriedene ) 

‘*  6.—** Welch’ ein wunderbares Leben” (Der Liebende.) 
swell out the omissions to no less than four-and-twen- 
ty, which, added to several other fugitive pieces, to 
he found 
Lenz’s catalogue, form an important gap in the cata- 
logue of Beethoven’s songs, and justify us im protest- 
ing against the title-page with which Mr. Hills has 
dignified his thus very incomplete, however otherwise 
satisfactory, edition. Among the lesser known songs, 
Mr. Hills has included “ An die Geliebte ” (text of 
Stoll); “Das Geheimniss” (text of Wessenherg) ; 
“ Als mir noch die Thriine der Sehnsucht nicht floss ” 
(anonymous); “Ich denke, dein, wenn durch den 
Hain” (‘* Andenken’’), words by Matthison, the fpoet 
of “ Adelaida” (Op. 72, the same opus as Fidelio,t 


ein Leben wonniglich ” (Lebensgliick, “ Sympathy ’’), 
poetry by Kosegarten, or as Lenz makes it out, by 
Tiedge; and “ Wenn die Sonne nieder sinket,”’ an 
Abendlied (“ Evening song), which though marked 
Op. 108, is not named by Lenz, who arriving at that 
opus says briefly: ‘11 n’y a pas d’ opera 103.” On 
the other hand, while inserting a piece of the exist- 
ence of which even the enthusiastic author of Les 
Trois Styles seems unaware, Mr. Hills strangely 
omits one of the most widely known of all the songs 
of Beethoven, the contralto air, to the words of Haydn’s 
Italian biographer, the Abbé Carpani, the very pop- 
ular “ In questa tomba oscura.”’ 
With regard to the general correctness of the mu- 
sical text, and the manner in which the German 
words are done into English verse (remarkable alike 


*To whom are also dedicated the Six Quartets, Op. 18, and 
other works of great interest. 

tIntroduced (although written for a soprano voice) with such 
success by Mr. Sims Reeves at the Monday Popular Concerts. 





{Eleonore, on die eheliche Liebe. 


for freedom and elegance,) we have only unreserved 
praise to award; and if Mr. Hills will publish the 
second edition, which we feel sure awaits his work, 
as “ The Songs of Beethoven, Vol. I.,” and insert @ 
promissory note for the speedy appearance of Vol. 
IL., we shall be happy to cancel the foregoing some- 
what critical analysis, and write another in a different 
tone. Meanwhile, in so important a matter as the 
works of Beethoven, the musical public must not be 
deceived. 


° 
Musical Correspondence. 
MUSIC AT THE SOUTH. 

Avabama, Marcu 1.—Though a reader of your 
paper, since its existence, I have never found any- 
thing in it concerning the state of music in the 
Southern States, and Southern schools more partic- 
ularly. I am not now speaking of the music of large 
cities, as the latter enjoy pretty much the same facili- 
ties you have in the North. With the country at 
large it is quite another thing. Here music is still 
in its infancy. It is true, music is cultivated every- 
where, but as a general thing it does not extend 
beyond Grose in instrumental, and GLoveER in vo- 
cal music. The Female Colleges, whose number is 
almost legion, enjoy the monopoly of musical edu- 
cation, and in some, nay, most of them, the height 
of ambition seems to be to have a good show for 





“ Commencement.” 

For this purpose fully five months are devoted to 
the learning of the exhibition-piece, and everything 
is brought into requisition to give as much éclat as 
possible to the concert. A favorite plan of Southern 
teachers seems to be to have the same piece simul- 
taneously performed on four, six or eight pianos: 
Others, who perform on the violin or flute, give some 
simple accompaniment to the pupil, while they sus- 
tain the burden of the music. 1 have known instan- 
ces where banjo, tamborine, castanets and side-drum, 
triangle and big drum were called in as accompani- 
ments to a simple little valse, performed by eight 
young ladies, on as many different pianos. There is 
one school, now in my mind’s eye, where music 
forms so important a part, that the President him- 


| self does not disdain to enhance the performance by 


his active assistance. I will try and give you a de- 


scription of one of the monthly concerts which I 





lettered in the third and fourth sections of | 
| as large as himself. 


which Lenz places in his third section) ; ‘ Der lebt | 


attended there. 

First of all you must imagine a large hall with 
foot-prints painted all over it, in the manner of mili- 
tary drilling rooms. The audience is assembled. 
The folding doors open, and in steps the Principal, 
(a very small man,) carrying a Double Bass twice 
Ile is flanked by two young 
ladies with French horns. Then follow some ten 
ladies carrying accordeons, tamborines, tri- 
angle, violins and guitars. They take their place 
upon the platform, and as they commence a_bril- 
liant march 1—in march the pupils, carefully putting 


more 


their feet upon the places marked out for them. 
When all have entered the concert commences. 

1. ‘‘ Days of Absence,” by a young lady of but two sessions’ 
tuition, with accompaniment of Double Bass and French 


Horns. 
2. ** We are all noddin:” Chorus, with accompaniment of 


| the whole orchestra. 





3. “‘ Something to love me,” with accompaniment of Guitar, 
Triangle and Double Bass. 

Thus it goes on through the whole programme, 
from No. 1 to 25. 
gars description. 
venerable Principal as he ‘works away on his huge 
instrument, in tune or out of tune, in time or out of 
time. And yet to see him there you would think that 
Orpheus himself was a mere tyro compared to him. 
The poor girls blow away on their French horns, 
until one expects to see them burst a blood-yessel, 
and the poor tamborine has rubbed her fingers sore. 
The audience is perfectly delighted, and the young 
ladics, when they leave school, take with them a 


The music thus performed beg- 
No pen can do justice to the 






































diploma stating that their musical education is “ fin- 
ished.” 

At another school I found, independent of lady- 
teachers, as they are called, four gentlemen who 
came there highly recommended. One of them had 
pursued his musical studies on a cobbler’s bench, 
and, tired of catering for the “ understanding,” di- 
rected his efforts to the “soul.” The second was 
formerly a civil engineer and architect, but as people 
were uncivil enough to pronounce him a humbug in 
his profession, he determined to teach music and to 
become the architect of his own fortune, if not of 
The third formerly practised as 
knowledge is 


their houses. 
homeopathic physician. His musical 
very homeopathic. The fourth one was really an 
excellent musician, and a splendid violin player. 
The last I heard of him was that the patrons of 
the school did not like his style, and the conse- 
quence was that he joined a circus company. 

You can judge by the above whether music has 
taken a deep hold upon Southern schools. And 
yet it is a known fact that the musical department 
is the very one that sustains them all. Gentlemen, 
as a general thing, think it beneath their dignity to 
practise music, except it be to play the “ Arkansas 
traveller,” on the fiddle, or to pick the banjo. A 
vocal quartet is a rara aris; an instrumental quar- 
tet an impossibility. Church music is sadly neglect- 
ed. But of this more perhaps in a future letter. 
Until then I remain yours 

Musically, 


D: D. D. 


Purtaperrnuta, Marcn 5.—The third soirée of 
Messrs. Worrsoun Hlounstock completely 
filled the beautiful Foyer of our Opera House, last 
Mozart’s quartet in G minor, 


and 


Thursday evening. 
for piano and stringed instruments, was fairly ren- 
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| attractive programme, 


dered, and elicited a hearty applause—the perform- 


ance somewhat marred, however, by an oceasional 
lack of that spirit, which the vivacious compositions 
of Mozart demand. The best rendered piece was 
Beethoven’s stringed quartet in A major—so well 
performed as to afford delightful realization of the 
Mr. Wolfsohn, a pianist of 


fair talent and immense perseverance, played Au 


master’s individuality. 


bord du ruisseau, by Guttman ; Blumenstiichk, op. 19, 


Schumann, and the Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 66, 
Chopin. Of these, the first named hardly deserves 
a place in the repertoire of those considering them- 
selves classical pianists. 

A Duo Concertante for piano and violin presented 
certain hacknied melodies from the hatefal Borgia ; 
compiled ina sort of partnership way by Messrs. 
Wotrsonn and Horkinson—the latter an eminent 
amateur violinist. The arrangement did not speci 
ally electrify an audience, met for intellectual edifica- 
tion as well as mere pleasure. Mendelssolin’s Oftetto, 
(op. 20,) for stringed instruments, concluded this 
a noble composition, withont a 


excellent soirée ; 


doubt, whose beauties, however, were not entirely 


developed for the audience ; owing, evidently, fo an | 


insufficient rehearsal. 

A very clever young pianist, and an aspiring com- 
poser, Bonnewrrz by name, gave a concert, on 
Friday evening, at the Musical Fund Hall—assisted 
by Mme. VoiKMANN, (a lady pianist of our goodly 
town,) and Sig. Rezzo, a prominent Italian profes- 
sor of vocalization. The Madame performed Liszt’s 
Cujus animam quite -acceptably, albeit lacking force 
in the octave passages for the left hand. — Bonnewitz 
himself offered to the public an original Trio for 
piano, violin and violoncello, the second composition 
from his pen, which has been presented to the criti- 
cism of our connoisseurs within the past few months. 
Ilis first effort—a Symphony bearing the title, “‘ The 
Last Day ’’—shows clearly that while possessed of 
good talents, he had failed in the comprehensive 


mental grasp, in the originality, the sublimity of 


sentiment, the characteristic conception necessary to 











the compassing of a symphony, and that, too, upon 
a subject so grand as that of the Judgment. Some 
of his harmonic combinations were skilfully devised, 
but, for any idea it conveyed of the awful Last Day, 
it might as well have been called the “ Last of the 
Wampanoags.” Still, 
clearly evinced in the trio, performed at his concert | 


3onnewitz has good talents, 
on Friday night last. There is a certain quota of 
skill for the working out of his ideas manifest; but 
the latter lack strength and originality, thus seeming | 
to foreshadow the possession of more talent for de- 
He is 


very | 
young, and having accomplished even his present | 
| 


velopment than genius for design. 
position, we have the best grounds for hopes of his 
ultimate eminence. Tle plays the piano very clev- 
erly ; his of Liszt’s ar- 
rangement wis at once correct and appreciative. 
The Opera opens to-night with Parti in the “ Bar- 
ber of Seville.” A large sale of seats, thus far, 
indicates the right spirit in the community, for a 
Buckley’s Seren- 


rendition Tunnhduser 


profitable and enthusiastic season. 
aders, with their native born prima donna, Miss 
Jetta Govrp, open at the Concert Hall, from this 
evening onward. They always draw largely here, 
especially when “ Lucrezia Borgia,” the “ Pizener,” 


| 
| 
| 


supposed to hurry innumerable victims into eternity, 


through the agency of “ Costar’s Rat Exterminator,” 


is announced upon the bills. | I shall report the pro- 
gress of the Italian Opera for you, in my next letter. 
Mawnrico. 


New York, Marcu 6.— After a long dearth of | 
good music it was a delight to have four Quartet Soi- 
The 
first took place last Saturday, and offered a most 
It opened with a Quartet by 


rées announced by Messrs. Mason & Tnomas. 


Schubert, op. 161, in G major, never before produced 
in this country. The only drawback was its exces- | 
sive length; the first movement, too, was not as satis- 
The Andante and Scherzo, 


factory as the others. 
however, are exceedingly beautiful, and both, in dif- 
ferent ways, perfectly characteristic of the composer. 
Becthoven’s D major Trio, one of the lovely Op. 70 
numbers, was very finely rendered, and besides this, 
Mr. Mason played Chopin’s exquisite Ballade, and a 
pleasing morceau by himself. One great attraction 
was Sig. STiGeLii. It is a great enjoyment to hear 
st sing anything, but particularly 


this finished art 


German songs. 
his voice so skilfully, and enunciates so distinctly ev- | 
ery word. His “Tear” was rapturously encored, 
when he sang a little light Spanish Canzonetta : “ Js- 
olita mia Carda!” His second piece was Schubert's 
“ Faded Flowers,” which was exquisitely rendered. 

You may have heard of the arrival in this country, 
of Madame Omer Pacua, the 
wife of the famous ‘Turkish General. She was in- 
duced to emigrate to America by peculiar cireum- 
stances, and for the same cause is obliged to enter the 
already overflowing ranks of the musical profession. 
A Transylvanian by birth, she married Omar Pacha, 
then still a Christian and in the Astrian Service, 
while quite young. She was either with him, or in 
constant correspondence with him during the Cri- 
mean war, and only left him when his notions of do- 
mestic life came in conflict, not only with her sense 
of womanly self-respect, but with her Christian prin- 
ciples. She went to England with Lady Stratford, 
the wife of the English Ambassador, and afterwards 
went to Paris, where her refinement, amiabilitv, and 
social qualities made her many friends. Deprived, 
by unforeseen circumstances, of an income upon 
which she had depended for a life free from care, she 
finds herself under the necessity of supporting her- | 
self, and wishes to turn to account, for this purpose, 
her musical talent, which is quite unusual. She has 
composed several marches which were adopted in the 
army, and which are exceedingly spirited and origi- 
nal. Her intention is to give a matinée before long, 
by which she hopes to make herself known to the 
New York mnsieal public and to obtain pupils. May 
success go with her! : 

I regret exceedingly that, by an awkward mistake, 
my notes of Mr. Schlotter’s lectures have been mis- 
laid. Should they be found I shall resume the brok- 
en thread, as the information they contain is useful 


lie intonates so perfectly, manages 


some months ago, 


—l 
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BOSTON, MARCH 10, 1860. 


Number. Continuation of W. StexnpaLe 
‘*The May Queen.” 


Music IN THIS 
Bennett's Cantata : 


Soe 


Last Philharmonic Concert. 

The rich programme, coupled with the start- 
ling announcement that this fourth Concert of the 
season would be Mr. ZERRATIN’S last attempt to 
provide great orchestral music for a_ so-called 
“musical” city, which has so poorly patronized 
these opportunities for three or four years past, 
had the effect to fill the Music Hall for once. 
Surely the appetite, the exquisite delight with 
which Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was 
drunk in, every note of it, by thirsty souls, as 
thirsty soil drinks summer rain, ought to hold 
good as a public pledge that we cannot do with- 
out such music, and that we are willing and glad 
to pay well to make sure of it, not only four, but 
twenty times each winter. 

The Symphony was rendered with the usual 
excellence by the orchestra of forty—not  per- 
fectly, to be sure, as regards many traits of ten- 
derness and fineness, pianissimo, &e., but with 
much verve and spirit ; and there was every evi- 
dence that it was enjoyed particularly well. Mr. 
Schmitt's analysis of the work, in our last num- 
ber, contains some fine points, and is profitable 
to read. But we must dissent from so literal and 
external an interpretation, (shared with him, we 
know, by Berlioz and some German critics). 
Full of joy it is, and leading unto joy, like the 
ninth, like nearly all Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
but why narrow it down toa German popular 
festival? Who could fail, last Saturday night, 
to recognize a great deal that is grander, deeper, 
of more universal meaning than all that? = It. is 
not true to the spirit of a pure musical creation 
to attach a literal, external meaning to it. Quite 
as little, on the other hand, do we believe in at- 
tributing to the composer any immense transcen 
dental, abstract, metaphysical or moral purpose. 
And worse yet, worst of all, is that superficial 
scepticism which supposes a work of musical ge- 
nius to be innocent and empty of all meaning, 
beautiful tone-forms and nothing else. A man 
of genius, in whatever form he works, always has 
at least himself, his life (and that a deeply signifi- 
cant one) to utter. Beethoven's character, his 
history, his aspirations, struggles, triumphs, are 
stamped most unmistakeably on all his works. 
All agree in finding that struggle and that tri- 
umph inthe Fifth Symphony. Is not the Seventh 
the logical sequel of that? Does it not spring 
from the calmer, more solemn, and yet more 
serenely joyful mood of one who has outlived 
the conflict and, by self-dedication to the highest, 
Mark the solemn 

Then the quick 


as it were conquered Fate ? 
grandeur of that introduction. 
six-eight rhythm which sets in, and keeps on so 
powerfully, does it not sound universal, the thrill 
of a high thought that pervades the universe, the 
conquering rhythm of a sublime idea of harmony 
and order! Joy? yes; but only such joy as a 
soul like Beethoven could feel, in contemplation 
of a reconciled and happy universe ; not a mere 
people’s festival. Then the Allegretto, does it 
not open with the solemnity almost of some great 
sacrificial rite, some sublime act of dedication ! 
Then joy follows, the very thrilling ecstacy of 
























































bliss and freedom, in the Scherzo. But how 
lightly has our friend passed over the Trio, that 
positively sublime episode, where it always seems 
to us as if in the very midst of joy the heavens 
opened, and the composer’s soul were caught up 
in a transport of celestial ecstacy ; and with what | 
a sigh it droops back, through asingle chord, into 
the state of earthly consciousness and mortal 
joy! But we have no room to more than hint 
our thought. 

Very pleasantly, after the exciting Symphony, 
the “ Winter 
It 


was very much like listening to some of the de- 


could one subside and _ rest upon 


Scene” (quite new to us) by Father Haydn. 
scriptive recitative in the “ Creation,” and quite 
as fine as anything there. The accompaniments 
are beautiful, and Mr. C. R. Apams, possessing 
his sweet tenor in unusual strength and freshness, 
gave a real satisfaction by the artistic and ex- 
pressive manner in which he delivered every 
phrase. 

The exquisitely delicate, dreamy and _ poetic 
Romanza, and bright Rondo from Chopin’s E 
minor Concerto came next—one of the most dif- 
ficult of piano pieces as to mere execution, and 
demanding fine musical feeling and perception 
besides. 
young girl of twenty,—Miss Mary Fay, of this 
Two years ago, at a Mendelssohn Quintet 


It certainly was a bold attempt for a 


city. 
Concert, she astonished by her brilliant execution 
in a Trio of Beethoven. Since then she has 
studied earnestly, severely, under the best di- 
rection, and this time her triumph was complete. 
Such clear, distinet, even, sustained, brilliant, 
Not a note 


This was 


graceful pianism, is seldom heard. 
was lost, even in that large hall. 
partly, largely, owing to the marvellous excellence 
of the Chickering Grand on which she played, an 
instrument in all respects the equal of the best 
Erard we ever heard; as sweet and musical, as it 
was distinct, in every tone; with nothing of 
hardness, and nothing of woodenness; pure tone 
set loose and vibrating; partly, too, to the skill 
with which Chopin has distributed the harmonies 
between piano and orchestra, so that no sound 
smothers another. Still there was a great deal 
left dependent on the player; and Jaell himself 
has hardly spread a complex piece before us with 
more distinctness and evenness upon that airy 
canvass. Her appearance was highly interesting ; 
a face full of ambition and determination; move- 
ments graceful; especially the graceful play of 
her hands, which it was more than an idle plea- 
sure in itself to watch. But what a lovely com- 
Hlow tenderly the accompaniment, 


position ! 


with muted strings, enfolds the piano-forte part ! 
Part II., opened with “Musie of the Future,” 
another of Liszt’s “ Symphonie Poems,” entitled 





Fest-Klinge, or “ Festival Sounds.” Heaven 
save us from such dreary, tedious festivity! It 
may have curious points of skill and novelty in 
instrumentation for musicians; but for the gen- 
eral sense and soul it proved unedifying ; more 
like the next day’s head-ache, than the feast 
itself; an indefinite wandering on, seeming to die | 
to a close and re-beginning, over and over, as it | 
would never end. | 

In Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto Miss Fay | 
sustained herself at the height already won, well | 
| 


at home apparently with the orchestra, and 
proving herself quite equal to the performance of 
so formidable a work in public. It is one of | 
Mendelssohn’s most genial, spontaneous and _per- | 
fect works, refreshing after Listz. Why need | 
our trumpets break in with such coarse and heavy | 
They need a finer, more elastic tem- 

per, not the brass band tone of the streets. | 


sounds ? 


le rT, 


One is of course thankful to make acquaint- 
ance with another of Beethoven’s famous over- 
tures. That called * Die Wethe des Hauses” 
(the dedication of the house) is essentially an 
opening overture, and would have had much more 
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eflect at the beginning, than at the end, of a | 


concert. Tt was written for the opening of the 
Josephstadt Theatre in Vienna, and bears the 
opus number 124 among Beethoven’s works, the 
Choral Symphony being op. 125. Our “ Diar- 
ist” (see Journal of Feb. 18,) is more enthusi- 
astic about it, than we were able to be after this 
first hearing. It did not strike us at all compar- 
able to the ZLeonore, Egmont or Coriolan over- 
tures. . The opening is solemn, festal, grandiose, 
but sounded common for Beethoven; after the 
fueue sets in, however, the real Beethoven fire 
kindles, and it grows more and more interesting 
to the end. A key to much of its peculiarity is 
found in the fact that in Germany it goes often 
by the name of “the Overture in Handel’s 
manner.” 


- - woe 


Music Abroad. 

Leipezicg.—The tenth Gewandhaus concert occur- 
red Jan. 1, with the following programme : Motet for 
men’s voices, with brass instruments, by Hauptmann ; 
— Overture to Zauberflite, Mozart ; — Iymn for so- 
prano solo and chorus, Mendelssohn, the solo sung by 
Fr]. Ida Dannermann ; — Religious March, by Cher- 
ubini;— Chorus, concluding the part of 
Haydn’s “ Creation”; Gabriel, Frl. Dannermann ; 
Uriel, Herr Bernard; Raphael, Herr Bertram ; — 
Second Part, Choral Symphony, Beethoven ; the soli 
by Frl. Dannermann, Frau Dreyschock, and Herren 

3ernard and Bertram ; the choruses by the members 
of the Sing-Akademie, the Pauliner Singing Society, 
Hauptmann’s Motet is 


second 


and the St. Thomas choir. 
highly praised. ‘The execution of the Choral Sym- 
phony is said to have been admirable, every member 
of the Leipzig erchestra having the whole of it, as 
well as of all the Beethoven Symphonies, in his very 
blood and marrow, says the Signale. The 9th Sym- 
phony seems now to be as great a favorite and as 
readily available in Leipzig, as the C minor is in 
Boston. 

In the 11th concert (Jan 12) the selections were : 
Overture to Les Abencerrages, Cherubini ; — Ree. and 
Aria from Mozart’s Figaro, sung by Frl. Emilie Ge- 
nast, of Weimar ;—Beethoven’s Piano Concerto (No. 
5, F flat), plaved by Alfred Jaell, “ Royal Hanoveri- 
an Court-Pianist ” ; —Air from “ Barber of Seville,” 
sung by Frl. Genast;— Variations by Handel, 
Waltz (C sharp minor) by Chopin, and Galop fan- 
tastique by Jaell, played by Jaell ; Songs, with piano, 
sung by Fri. Genast: 1. 2m Jlerbst, R. Franz; 2. 
Mein, ¥. Schubert ; —Second Part, Symphony in A 
minor, Mendelssohn. Jae tn does not wear out his 
welcome in Leipzig, but seems rather to gain ground 
there. Friiulein Genast is described as a singer of 
flexible but small voice. 

Jacll also took part in the third of the Chamber 
Musie reunions in the Gewandhaus. He played, 
with David, Schumann’s 2nd Sonata (DD minor) for 
piano and violin, and Schubert’s Trio in B flat (op. 
99), winning unbounded praise. The fugued Ca- 
priceio from Mendelssohn’s op. 81, and a new Quin- 
tet (in F) by Rubinstein, filled out the programme. 

The operas performed in Leipzig in the month of 
December were : Santa Chiara, by the Grand Duke 
of Gotha; Zuuherflite, Mozart ; Jean de Paris, Boil- 
dieu; Fille du Regiment, Donizetti; Belmonte und 
Constance, Mozart; The Jewess, Walevy ; The Bar- 
Rossini > Tuqu nois, Mc yer beer ; 
Wagener; the DBetrothal by the lamp post, Offenbach : 
Der Freyschiitz, Weber; Prophete, Meyerbeer. 

The Capellmeister Juttus Rierz is about to leave 
Leipzig for Dresden, where he will take the place left 
vacant by Reissiger. Who will succeed him in Leip- 
zig is not yet known. 





At the 5th Concert of the Euterpe, Jan. 17, were 
‘a, Cherubini ; — 





performed: ‘ Overture to Lodbois! 
Ave Maria, for soprano, Cherubini, sung by Frl. 
Wigand ; — Concerto Militaire, Lipinski, played by 
Herr Arno Hilf ;—Concert aria, Mendelssohn, sung 
by Frl. Wigand ; — Che for violin, Bach, by 


Herr Hilf ; — Symphony, No. 4, Beethoven. 
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3ERLIN. — Hans von Biilow gave a concert, Jan. 
6,in aid of the Schiller fund, at which he played 
3eethoven’s Sonata, op. 106 ; Cantique d’ Amour and 
Rakoezy March, by Liszt; a Scherzo by Raff; Polo- 
naise in FE flat, by Rubinstein; Noctnrne in G, by 
Chopin; Rondo from a Sonata, op. 49, by Weber ; 
and Fantasia on Verdi’s Trovatore, by Liszt. 

The Italian Opera at the Victoria Theatre, under 
Lorini’s management, commenced in January with 
Il Barbiere. Signora Artot, a pupil of Viardot, a 
blonde young Flemish lady, sang Rosina’s music 
eharmingly ; the tenor was M. Carrion; Sig. Sedie, 
Figaro; and Frizzi, Don Bartolo. Cenerentola was 
the next piece. 

A new opera by Count Redern, “ Christine,” was 
to be brought out at the Royal Opera House, Jan. 
17, for the first time... . Vieuxtemps has been giving 
four concerts in the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt theatre. 
....Mme. Clara Schumann gave a Soirée in the hall 
of the Sing-Academie on the 19th. 


+-mem > - 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

The next concert coming is that of the MEnDELs- 
soun Quintet Cius, Tuesday evening, in the Hall 
in Bumstead Place. The rovelty will be one of 
Beethoven’s posthumous Quartets, op. 127, in FE flat. 
Schubert’s Quintet, with two ’cellos, will be played ; 
and Mr. Merset will play again Beethoven’s Ro- 
manza, a charming violin solo....The Orpnrvs 
GLEE CLuB gave a nice concert Tuesday night in 
Broookline. ‘They sang two new part-songs by Rob- 
ert Franz, Maurer’s “ Praise of Song,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Turkish Drinking Song’’; Marschner’s 
“ Serenade,” a set of vocal waltzes, and Huertel’s 
“She is mine.” Orro Dreser played a number of 
piano pieces by Chopin, Schubert, Mendelssohn, &e. 
Mr. JANSEN sang jhe bass air from the “ Magic 
Flute”; Mr. W. ScurausstaEpTeR, a couple of 
songs by Franz; Mr. Lancerretp, Schubert’s 
“Wanderer”; Mr. KretssmMan, several songs by 
Franz ; and Mr. C. ScuraAuBsTAEDTER, an air from 
Don Giovanni. When will the Orpheus give us a 
concert ? Is the prophet without honor in his own 
city ? 

They have English Opera at the Museum,—the 
Coorer troupe, Mr. C., himself conducting, violin 
in hand. Miss Anna MILNER is the prima donna. 
In the “ Sonnambula ” she looked and acted prettily, 
and sang much of the music finely ; but her voice has 
grown hard and false in the upper tones. Mr. 
Cooxe, the baritone, either has no voice, or it was 
wrapped up in a cold of the worst sort. The tenor 
(Elvino), Mr. Brooxnovse Bow er, strains hard, 
and has that unpleasant English way of h-aspirating 
each note separately. ‘The Lisa was uncommonly 
good looking and good singing for a secondary part; 
chorus unmentionable. The talking portions of the 
drama flat and tedious; Alessio’s fun quite of the 
Ethiopian Minstrel order. Normaand Trovatore also 
have been given this week.....There have beea two 
complimentary concerts this week at the Bumstead 
Hall, one to Mr. George Wricurt, and one to Miss 
Wutrenouse.....Mr. B. J. Lana, the pianist, will 
give soon a farewell concert, before sailing for 
Europe.....The arrival in New York of a new prima 
donna, Mme. Fanprt, is blazoned forth with many 
trumpets, chiefly cheap superlatives from South 
American newspapers. 

We copied a few weeks since from the London 
Musical World, a very glowing letter from Berlin, 
describing an organ concert given there by a young 
American, “ Mr. J. K. Paine,” and the sensation ere- 
ated by his performance of fugues by Bach, as well 
of compositions of his own. The person 
meant doubtless Mr. J. S. Parne, son of the 
late music-dealer of the same narac, of Portland, 
Maine. It but a few years since he went 
out to Germany to study; and we have received 
privately frequent assurances of his rapid and sound 
progress in the best walks of art. The “ Diarist,” 
for instance, writes us, Jan. 12: “ Paine is the topic 
of talk in all the musical circles. Clara Schumann 
has heard of him, and I took him downto her a day 
or two since. He is to go again and play some of 
his music—a sonata, and fugues.” .... Mr. Arruur 
Hayter, youngest son of the well-known organist 
at Trinity church in this city, has been elected organ- 
ist at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, from 
among fifty competitors. Such a competition is no 
child’s play, and nodilettante play either, in London, 
and the appointment bears high testimony to the 
musicianship of young Mr. Hayter..... Miss Lizziz 
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Cuarpman, of Boston, who has been studying with 
the best vocal masters in Florence for a year past, is 
exciting considerable attention there, and has been 
asked to sing at one of the Philharmonic concerts. 


The March number of the Atlantic Monthly con- 
tains the first part of a very thorough, readable and 
scorching review of Marx’s recent book about 
BretnHoven, from the pen of A. W. Tuayer, the 
“Diarist.” The reviewer is evidently brim-full of 
his subject, master of all the materials so far discov- 


ered. Still he writes us lately from Vienna: “I am 


getting so absorbed in Beethoven, getting such a | 


clear insight into his history, finding so much that is 
new to everybody, and finding myself therefore in 


with whom I come in contact, that I feel particularly 
hard the being cramped for the means of embracing 


opportunities to make my work” (his Life of Beet- | 
hoven, to which he has already given the labors of | 


years) perfect, and am becoming every day more 
and more incapable of writing anything which is not 
directly to my great object. I now live, move and 
have my being in Beethoven. I became so over- 
wrought with' him here in Vienna, that I fled for a 
few weeks back to Berlin, as much to get away from 
my books and papers as for any other reason. My 
sleep was spoiled nights by thinking and thinking 
eternally on Beethoven. I have had the Beethoven 
MSS., which belonged to Felix Mendelssohn, placed 
before me, and am to know to-morrow whether I 
can use a lot nowin the Royal Library, (Berlin), 
which are for sale. There are eight letters of Beet- 
hoven, and about a thousand pages of his sketch- 
books ; price £200!" My health is good and my 


looks.” All which the readers of this journal will 
be pleased to hear; but if you would make them 
perfectly happy, dear Diarist, publish that same Life 
immediately, and do not wait until you know too 
much; for if ‘ Art,” to such an earnest, conscien- 
tions man as you, “is long,” remember also “time 
is short.” 

Sig. Muzio, the Italian conductor of Ullman’s 
Opera troupe, has repeated in New York that “ Gar- 
ibaldi Rataplan ” which he first ventilated here. The 
Albion has the following humorously apt description 
of it: 

Wednesday being the birthday of Washington, 
there was a little outburst of patriotism at the Acad- 
emy; not American patriotism, mark you, but Ital- 
ian. Signor Muzio, the conductor of the orchestra, 
ventilated a moderately new overture (recently played 
at the Brooklyn Philharmonic), and produced a bran 
new rataplan, called the Garibaldi Rataplan, and re- 


dolent of drums and fifes and other warlike engines | 


All the Italian artists who | J 2 é 
| where the ancient Sphynx of pleasure still guards so 


of musical destruction. 
had no fear of Austria before their eyes participated 
in this piece, and Signor Susini who, it is stated, 


served under Garibaldi, staggered under a tri-color | 


in a very pleasing and patriotic way. Still as Aus- 
tria was largely represented in the orchestra, and 
played on the wind instruments, we are not certain 
that the Italians had the best of it. When a man 
persists in expressing his patriotic convictions on a 
piccolo flute, or a trombone, his advantages are im- 


mense. And thus an irrepressible conflict prevailed 


for some minutes, until the curtain descended to en- | 


able both parties to take breath. ‘Then another strug- 
gle, and it was over, 
not remarkable for its freshness; the first theme is 
clearly a reminiscence of “ Martha,” and the trio, 
although fluent, falls on the ear like an old friend. 
The piece was sung at the top of all the voices, and 
the orchestra, as we have before remarked, took an 
Austrian view of the composition and put it under 
martial law, 


STIGELLI’s triumphs in New York seem to have 


had a marvellously restorative effect on BrigNowt, |. 
| with caper sauce. 


after a protracted series of “ indispositions.”’ 

They have been having a taste of opera in Augusta 
and other cities in Georgia. One of the local critics 
dilates with the appropriate emotions over “ the 
queenly grandeur of the classically beautiful Panr- 
opi,” and the “ bewitchingly coquettish ALarmo,” 








Signor Muzio’s composition is | 


| spoiled by a false system. 


while he finds in Sig. Surigiia “ exactly the ap- 
pearance a tenor should have”—our readers will 
perhaps like to have a copy of the receipt, to-wit: 
“ Olive complexion, large, dreamy, languishing eyes, 
pearly tecth, flowing hair, and a ‘love of a mous- 
tache.’”” Gnone, “the robust,” is the baritone of 
the troupe ; and Sig. Tortanr.the conductor, “ who 





| is an orchestra of twenty-four musicians in him- 


self’! 

A Virginia postmaster, thinking perhaps more of 
John Brown than of music, is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, witty in the following brief note to our pub- 
“Dear Sirs, Your paper, directed to Miss 
She is 


lishers : 
— Comfort, is not taken from the office. 


nit Rees tes iar 
some sense a marked man among the musical people | "4 résident of Virginia at this time. 


The French papers still keep up their twaddle 
about the old miiestro and his ways. The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin translates the following from a letter da- 
ted Paris, Feb. 3, to the Independence Belge. 


Rossini’s Saturday receptions are finished. They 
had grown to be regular public gatherings. There 
were seen a crowd of faces coming from nobody 
knows where, who came into Rossini’s as they would 
to a Café. The death of Mme. Rossini’s mother fur- 
nishes a good excuse to the great maestro for closing 
his salons. 

Every Saturday Rossini gives a dinner, and those 
that dine remain to spend the evening. <A few inti- 
mate friends, who come every evening, come on Sat- 


| urday also, as usual, so that on that day there are fif- 


teen or twenty persons assembled there. On other 
days there are not more than seven or eight. 
Apropos of these dinners, the maestro is in despair. 
His cook (a woman) cannot cook macaroni! A few 
days ago, he had to clear out his house. Tonino, his 
faithful Tonino, a servant of thirty years, had a bad 


| affair on his hands—the seduction of a voung girl— 


Resa ; | i ' 
Berlin friends are full of compliments upon my | Rothing more ! 


Justice was going to take it in hand. 


So Rossini sent him off to Bologna. He has also 


| dismissed his man-cook, with whose morals he was 


dissatisfied. So he took a woman-cook. 

Last Saturday he was telling me his troubles about 
the macaroni, when M. Possoz, the former Mayor of 
Passy, said to the maestro: 

“T have found out the mystery. Your cook is a 
secret agent of M. Alphonse Royer, (the manager of 
the Grand Opera;) she will only cook you some 
good macaroni in exchange for a new opera.” 

“ Alas !”’ answered Rossini, “ that depends on my 
doctor and a little on my cook. If my doctor wills 
it, I shall produce some new works.” 

M. Possoz began to laugh, and Mme. Rossini, who 
was a little way off, shook her finger at her husband, 
with a look half-pouting and half-laughing. I did 
not know what was meant. 

One day, Dr. R., Rossini’s physician, begged him 
to write an opera. 

“Doctor,” answered Rossini, ‘restore me my 
youth—not for a year, or a month, or even a day, but 
only for one hour, and then you may ask me for ten 


| operas ; I promise you. 


The doctor has undertaken to perform this miracle, 
He has gone to the East—the land of wonders, 


many secrets important to be known. He hopes to 
bring back the all-powerful elixir that is to rejuvenate 
Rossini and produce new operas. 

Rossini is constantly busy about his house at Passy. 
In this he has not as much taste as he has in mnsic. 
He thinks that Italian decerators surpass the French ; 
so he has got his from Bologna. Evervthing in the 
decorations of the house is musical. The panels and 


| the door-tops are covered with groups of musical in- 


struments. On the walls of the drawing-room there 
are pictures, the subjects of which are musical ; such 
as Mozart’s reception at Venice, Palestrina reading a 
libretto, &e. Even the garden is musical. There 
are yew-trees trimmed en chapeau chine, and grass- 


plots shaped like vast contre-basses. 


The other day something was said before Rossini 


| about Wagner and his music. 


“ Wagner is,” said he, “a man of immense talent, 
His music is full of sci- 
ence, but he wants rhythm, the form and the idea— 
he wants melody.” 

Just then he was helping to a magnificent turbot 
When it came to the turn of M. 
Carafa, who had broken a lance with him in favor of 
Wagner, Rossini sent him only the caper sauce. 

“ Why,” said Carafa, ‘ you have sent me nothing 
but sauce!” 

“Well,” said Rossini, “T help vou uccording to 


a . , ’ : ° | 
your taste ; it is like Wagner’s music---sauce without 


' tish ! 
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Music By Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousaud 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Adoro te devote. Quartet. Abbé ZL. Lambéllotte. 35 


The first number of a very valuable collection of 
Music for the Catholic church, mostly smaller pieces 
to be used as offertories, and all originally composed 
by the older Lambillotte. This collection, under the 
name of * Les Saluts.’’ as published in Paris, is sold 
at such a high price that it is almost out of the reach 
of organists and singers. It is therefore that this 
American edition is published, in which each piece 
may be had singly, and at a moderate cost. It may be 
well to state that this edition is to be a strictly correct 
reprint from the original. 

Come, sing of the olden time. Song and Chorus. 
August Bell. 
“ 


I think of thee. 


Simple and pretty. 


Song. 


Bridesmaids’ Song and Chorus. “ Freischiitz.” 
A new edition of the old favorite, with Italian words 


added. 


Sister Elves, it is the hour. Duct. S. Glover. 

One of those lightly tripping strains in which Glov- 

er is so peculiarly happy. The duet is, as usual, for 
two mezzo-soprano voices. 


Ballad. 


I never can forget. “ Victorine.”* 


O let us live to-day. . 


Two more popular pieces from Alfred Mellon’s new 
Opera. Balfe could not have written more effective 
songs. 

With Guitar Accompaniment. 


Come shining forth. Serenade in “ Don Giovan- 
ni.” Curtiss. 


Home of my heart. Arranged by 7. B. Bishop. 


I’m a merry laughing girl. “ “ 


Favorite songs with an easy accompaniment for the 
Guitar. 
Instrumental Music. 


O. L. Schultz. 
J. N. Barry. 
W. Boyser. 

H. Hadley. 

R. B. Leonhard. 
J. Henry Fleet. 
L. P. Whitney. 


A variety of good Dancing music, mostly easy, any 
of which will be found valuable at social parties. 


Homespun Schottisch. 
Oswego Polka. 
Snow-flake Mazurka. 
Golden crown Waltz. 
Dancing Schottisch. 
Blue Stocking Waltz. 


Diamond Polka. 


For the Organ. 


Air by Mozart. A Voluntary. 


| Two Adagios, by Southard and Geisler. 


Of medium difficulty. Particularly recommended 


to students on this instrument or amateur organists. 
Books. 
One Hunprep Beautircut MELODIES FOR THE 
Vio in, selected principally from the best ope- 
ras. 
This new collection of violin music will prove highly 
acceptable to amateur performers; furnished at a 
price within the means of all, it will place in the 
hands of thousands a class of violin music hitherto 


unattainable. 
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